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OVERDONE 


Any one who can throw his recollections back 
some sixty or seventy years, must, on considering 
the change of times, be.struck with the manner in 
which criminals are now dealt with, in comparison 
with the way they were treated in his early 
days, It would be hazardous to say whether the 
change was, in all points of view, for the better. 
There is now far more leniency and humane con- 
sideration of circumstances than formerly, which, 
in the main, can only be spoken of with approval. 
But, on the other hand, the leniency is often 
carried to lengths so irrational and absurd as to 
be little better than a public scandal. The more 
remarkable peculiarity of the present day is the 
small amount of capital punishment, which at least 
indicates a certain improved tone of feeling. In 
old times, the gallows was in constant requisition, 
often for offences of a comparatively trivial char- 
acter. Occasionally, at Newgate, a dozen or more 
poor wretches were hanged on a Monday morning. 
Every large town had an executioner as one of its 
salaried officers. Public executions were a favour- 
ite sight for vast crowds of spectators, among 
whom were boys, women, and children, who flocked 


to the sight as they would do to a performance of | 
horsemanship. No boy would stay away from’ and subjected to oppressive taxation. Notions 
an execution if he could at all help it. We have’ as to the liberty of the subject were howled out 
the painful recollection of seeing a young man of countenance. Any one who did not fall in 
hanged for a highway robbery of four and six-! with the general opinion was deemed a revolu- 


of delinquents. Whipping at the cart’s tail had 
gone out of fashion in the early years of the 
present century; but we have recollections of 
seeing men set in the pillory, in which prominent 
position they endured a bombardment of rotten 
eggs and ribaldry from the assembled populace, 
who gladly hailed this species of amusement. 
Altogether, the methods of punishing crime were 
of a rough and ready description, not involving 
much expense, as lengthened imprisonment would 
have been. Young lads captured for some petty 
offence, were abruptly sent on board a man-of- 
war, which was thought to be a good means of 
getting quit of them; for it rid the community 
of their presence, and at the same time helped to 
man the fleet. There were thousands of cases of 
punishment by magistrates of which no record 
was kept. We knew the chief magistrate of a 
town, who, being a grocer, adjudged criminal cases 
across the counter, while selling ounces of tea and 
half-pounds of sugar, and in an off-hand way sent 
people to prison for a few days or weeks without 
any note of the transaction. Keeping a record of 
sentences for the smaller order of offences, is a 
thing of comparatively recent date. Strangely 
enough, there was little complaint of these petty 
tyrannies, The press was still on a feeble footing, 


pence, or some such small sum; and of seeing tionist, and there was no more peace for him on 


another youth, a post-office clerk, hanged for 
taking a five-pound note from a letter that was 
passing through his hands. People at large did 
not think there was anything wrong in these 
cruel severities. Magistrates looked very coolly 
on the proceedings. It was necessary to make 
an example, And there was all the moan that 
was made, 

Besides frequent capital punishments, there 
was a good deal done in the way of banishment. 
Packing off shiploads of thieves and pickpockets 
to Botany Bay, as New South Wales was fami- 
liarly called, was a common fate of this class 


earth, 

At length, there was the dawn of a new era. 
It is due to history to say that the person who first 
proposed meliorations of the criminal law was Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who, from his position as a lawyer 
and a Member of Parliament, could not be well 
howled down, though his bills to abate severity 
were opposed as dangerous innovations ; and not 
till after his death, which took place in 1818, were 
his views recognised as being founded on humanity 
and justice. In his opinion, death punishments 
were OVERDONE, They must be limited to the 
worst class of crimes. Since his time, as is well 
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known, there have been successive meliorations, 
in which respect matters have come to that extra- 
ordinary pass to be best described as a kind of 
vanishing point. We might indeed say that 
instead of severity in the administration of justice, 
it is leniency that is Overpone. If things go on 
as they are doing, there will be soon, apparently, 
no punishments at all, and the criminal classes 
will have everything their own way. It is under 
some such vague apprehension that we pen these 
remarks, in the hope—perhaps a vain hope—of 
recalling society to its senses, 

Obviously, the meliorations referred to have 
been largely promoted by the social and other 
changes that have taken place within the last half- 
century. The manual labouring classes occupy an 
enviable position not enjoyed in any former period 
of the world’s history. Wages have on all sides 
improved, Articles of daily consumption have 
been materially cheapened, not only by improved 
cultivation, but by free imports from abroad. 
Various odious monopolies are no more heard of. 
There is now much leisure time, which, we regret 
to say, is not always spent to advantage. If men 
are paid better for their work, they drink more. 
Admittedly, in a prodigious number of cases, a 
good example is set as regards clothing, house 
accommodation, the education of children, and the 
widespread taste for reading. The press no longer 
held down and taxed to the limit of endurance, 
has become a power in the state, besides being 
a prevalent solace. Several old and brutalising 
sports, such as cock-fighting, are thoroughly gone. 
Comforts in living, the cheapening of postage, and 
the easy means of personal transit from place to 
place, are beyond the dreams of the grandfathers 
of the present generation ; so likewise is the free- 
dom of popular debate, which had no example 
three-quarters of a century ago. Above all, the 
enormous sums deposited in Savings-banks, speak 
volumes for the general improvement in cir- 
cumstances, and the widely extended habits of 
thrift, 

Yet, when all is said in laudation of the 
present times, the saddening fact remains that 
great crimes, though frequent, are, in numerous 
instances, next thipg to being unrepressed and 
unpunished, We need only allude to the stupend- 
ous frauds committed by the projection of certain 
joint-stock companies, and to crimes of violence 
arising from unregulated ebullitions of temper— 
the crimes of greed in the worst form, and the 
crimes of personal vengeance. There is our 
indictment. 

In the meantime, we confine attention to crimes 
of brutal violence committed by workmen on 
their wives, or on women who happen to be 
within their power. Wife-killing has become 
the reproach of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. There is nothing like it in the past. 
All the large towns in England and Scotland 
are less or more compromised in the foul reproach ; 
the Metropolis of course coming in for the largest 


share, but Glasgow not being very far behind. 
It is matter of notoriety that the parties charge- 
able with the atrocities are in most instances 
workmen, on whom all the improving influences 
of the age have seemingly been thrown away. 
We are startlingly made aware that there lurks 
in the depths of society a class of persons of 
a savage nature, who, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, burst into acts of brutality comparable only 
to what might be expected from a wild beast, 
Religious considerations, and moral obligations, 
appear to be alike disregarded. 

The modern criminal law as now administered 
proves unavailing as a restraint. On a late 
occasion, no fewer than seven cases of shameful 
brutality to wives were brought under the cognis- 
ance of the Metropolitan magistrates in a single 
day. Pulling by the hair of the head, throwing 
down and kicking to death with heavy boots, and 
stabbing with knives, were among the assaults 
committed, Some of the cases were dealt with 
summarily, others were remanded, and may come 
under the cognisance of the higher tribunals. It 
is, however, by no means certain that a sufficient 
punishment even in the more aggravated murder- 
ous cases will be inflicted, In every instance, 
there is an extraordinary uncertainty as to con- 
viction, and what is equally observable, an extra- 
ordinary inequality in sentences. It is a toss-up 
whether a man who has killed his wife gets only 
six weeks’ imprisonment, or at most a few years’ 
penal servitude. There is no great chance of a 
capital punishment ensuing. What with the 
tenderness of juries, the discretion exercised by 
judges, and other causes, criminal trials have 
degenerated into a kind of lottery. It is not for 
us to go into details, or to apportion the degree of 
blame for what in ordinary phraseology is styled a 
miscarriage of justice. The matter may be left to 
the consideration of the bench, which in a general 
sense is allowed to be a model of purity and 
independence. All we can hint at is that there are 
defects somewhere. Unfortunately, the law itself 
has been so frittered away as almost to lose its effi- 
ciency. Except to persons of sensitive feelings—and 
few of that class are subjects of criminal indict- 
ments—penal servitude for a few years in a well- 
organised prison has no special terrors, Some- 
thing else in the form of smart bodily pain would 
need to be of more general application. Whipping, 
for instance, has, we believe, put an end to the 
crime of robbery by garrotting. The lower order of 
ruffians who are addicted to manslaughter, while 
terrified for the whip, are apt to laugh at free 
quarters with good feeding in a well ventilated 
prison as a pleasant joke in the way of punishment. 
Be this as it may, the whole subject of penal 
repression needs to be reconsidered in the light of 
modern experience, The public are getting indig- 
nant at the loose manner in which the slayers 
of defenceless women are treated. The common 
remark is made, that this base class of criminals 
‘are not half punished,’ We cannot but coincide 
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in the opinion. Leniency has been carried beyond 
all rational bounds, Philanthropy as concerns 
criminal jurisdiction is quite OVERDONE, 

Cc. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XLI,—CLEARED. 


Late as had been the hour when the capture 
was made in Mervyn’s Yard, and later still as it 
was by the time that the reluctant prisoners had 
been marched as far as Portland Place—by devious 
ways, in accordance with the supplications of Mr 
Crawley, who shrank from thus appearing before 
curious eyes in the frequented High *Street—the 
windows of Mr Weston’s house were still brightly 
lighted, and figures were to be seen moving to 
and fro behind the muslin curtains. The clang 
of the door-bell was quickly answered ; and then 
came the tramp of heavy feet, and the unac- 
customed clink of steel chains, in the hall; and 
above, the rustle and flutter of feminine dress, 
soft movements, the sound of soft voices, as 
female heads peered wonderingly over the banis- 
ters, The servants below-stairs were inquisitive 
too, but more guardedly, for servants lead but a 
suppressed life in our social system, 

Mr Weston is in his study, sir,’ said the flurried 
man-servant, who dubbed himself a butler by right 
of wearing no livery. He, like the rest of the 
domestics, knew Bertram well, It had leaked 
and filtered to the underground regions that 
Bertram Oakley, that bright, frank young man— 
of whose prospects even the greasy and corpulent 
cook had augured well, saying often, that ‘such 
as he might drive the world before them, scholards 
as they were’—had ‘done something wrong.’ There 
had not been very severe judgments passed, in the 
basement story of Mr Weston’s house, on Bertram 
Oakley. ‘ Poor young fellow,’ or ‘It’s a sad pity,’ 
was what the housemaids said. And we think that 
their compassion must have related more to the 
fact that Bertram had been ‘found out,’ than 
to any blame which ought to have attached to the 
heinous offences attributed to him, 

Into Mr Weston’s study passed, first the Inspec- 
tor of detectives, then Bertram. Mr Weston was 
not alone, Arthur Lynn, Mr Mervyn’s nephew, 
was there. He was the first to speak, the first to 
regain his presence of mind. He went up to 
Bertram, with his hand out, and wrung Bertram’s 
hard.—‘ Do me the justice to say that I never 
believed it,’ he said, turning to the bewildered 
master of the house. ‘I never thought Bertram 
here anything that I would not wish my own 
brother to be—I came down, of course,’ he 
explained to Bertram, ‘in consequence of the 
telegram from our good friend Mr Weston to my 
uncle. But I knew from the first that the thing 
could not be, and that you at least would come 
stainless out of it,’ 

This kindness, this generous faith, were almost 
too much for Bertram. The young man turned 
away his face as the hot tears sprang to his eyes, 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr Weston, whose 
perceptions were slower than those of his young 
guest, and whose train of thought required time, 
as it were, before it could be shunted on to another 
line. ‘ What is all this, Inspector ?’ 

The detective, who, up to this moment had been 


waiting mutely, like a grim ghost in uniform, that 
could not speak, according to the traditional prac- 
tice of ghosts, until spoken to, now rubbed his hat 
with a red cotton handkerchief, and said curtly: 
‘ Parsons, bring ’em in !’ 
Parsons and his comrade in blue complying 
romptly with this injunction, the respectable Mr 
enry Crawley, with steel bracelets around his 
wrists, was pushed forward into the room ; while 
behind him appeared, shambling and downcast, 
the gaunt length of the fellow in light-coloured 
slops, handcutied too. 

‘Mr Crawley, why ’—— exclaimed the Manager, 
amazed at seeing the confidential clerk, the pattern 
of respectability, the supporter of subscription 
lists, the model of subordinates, in this guise. 

But Crawley, after one wild glance around him, 
flung himself on his knees, not at Mr Weston’s 
feet, but at those of Arthur Lynn, pleading, pray- 
ing, for mercy, ‘I have been a faithful servant,’ 
he whimpered out. ‘Spare me now. It is not 
the punishment I dread, It is the shame. I have 
an old mother still living in Berkshire. It will 
break her heart to hear of this, My sisters are 
well married. They respect me now. Do not 
do not let’—— 

Every eye was turned, first on the detective, 
then on Bertram Oakley, The last-mentioned 
was the first to speak. 

‘When I found myself unduly suspected,’ he 
said in a quiet tone, but in a voice that quivered, 
in spite of his resolution to be calm, ‘I deter- 
mined to clear myself, if possible. My good. 
friend here the Inspector, and I, contrived a 
owed counterplot, a stratagem of the simplest 


*Not at all! Mr Oakley deserves the whole 

raise for the idea of it!’ burst out Inspector 

irch in a glow of disinterested enthusiasm. ‘ He 
it was, and no other, who got the notion that 
when the cat was away the mice would play, and 
that, if we kept watch on the Fittings Room, we 
might nab the real rogues at their work. It’s 
seldom we of the Force get help, but rather hinder- 
ance, from the Public. But this is one of a thou- 
sand, We did watch—we did get hold of the 
collars of this brace of beauties—one chap showed 
us a clean pair of heels—but I’ll have him yet— 
and there’s a rod in pickle for old Isaac Bond of 
the marine store. But this one’—and the detective 
pointed to Crawley, still on his knees—‘is the 
worst of the lot. It was mean, wasn’t it, to try 
to ruin an innocent man, and to drop a card-case 
that belonged to him—here it is—it’s yours, Mr 
Oakley—just before the policeman who was to 
pick it up, when the warehouse was first searched ? 
—I’ll tell you what, Squire Crawley, it didn’t 
profit you much, J began to have my doubts, 
from that moment, there was foul-play some- 
where—d’ ye hear? snivelling as you are ! 

‘Get up, man, and speak in an attitude less 
fitting for a hound!’ said Arthur Lynn scornfully 
to Crawley. 

But the confidential clerk continued to grovel 
and to whine in a manner that justified the 
comparison—indeed, it was the hound that would 
have had the most reason to object to the simile, 
How unutterably hideous, miserable, and ——s 
did this educated man look, as he humbled himself 
in the dust before the feet of those whom he 
had injured, craving for pardon! There was no 
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attempt at denial, there were no false pleas, no 
wily subterfuge. Taken red-handed, the wretch 
could but pray to be spared. For the time, his 
cunning brain lay fallow. He did but beg, as a 
trapped reptile gifted with human speech might 
have done, to be spared. 

‘This is a wretched spectacle,’ said Arthur Lynn, 
turning away in disgust. ‘The other fellow, by 
the force of contrast, cuts a better figure. Let us 
hear what he has to say for himself, if anything.’ 

The tall man in the slop-suit, thus appealed to, 
advanced a step, the handcuffs rattling on his 
wrists as he did so. He wore a cap, which was 
pulled down over his low forehead, so as to screen 
the restless, shifty eyes which abruptly glanced 
at every face in turn, and then looked to the 
floor. wee was nothing very notable about the 
man, who was neither young nor old—a loose- 
built, lanky, shambling fellow, whose features 
were sharp, and his hair rusty, and whom a 
believer in the Hindu doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls might have set down as a hill-fox 
changed into manly shape. Such as he was, the 

risoner came forward, made a duck with his 

ead which was presumably a bow, then moist- 
ened his lips, and, after an inarticulate growl or 
two, said, deprecatingly ; ‘I’m a pore man, gen’l- 
men !’ 

The words were very few, and the sentiment 
the reverse of original, but somehow, Bertram 
found himself eyeing the speaker more attentively 


than he had previously done. Where had he. 


heard that smooth, obsequious voice before ? 

‘Poor, you may very likely be, my friend; but 
that does not excuse your being caught in our 
Fittings Room, or your conduct in bringing away 
with you what those bags contain, said Mr 
Weston severely, as he pointed to the nearest 
sack, from the open mouth of which fragments 
of ue copper and objects in burnished brass 
had overflowed upon the floor. 

Again the man moistened his lips. ‘I was 
drove to it, gen’lmen,’ he said, with a hangdog air, 
but smoothly as before—‘drove to it by poverty. 
I’ve tried—s’ help me—to make a living on the 
square ; but nobody won’t have me ; and so, mean- 
ing no harm, I got into bad company. That old 
Daddy Bond of the marine store says to me, says 
he: “ Would you like to earn a few pounds? for if 
so, there’s a job. A gent, he says, wants to get 
rid of a young chap that’s been put over his head; 
and if so be you’ll bear a hand to get some things 
out of the warehouse, of which he’s got a false 
key, says he, and then kiss the book, after- 
wards, to its being this very young chap that put 
you up to the game, why’—— Here the man’s 
fluent speech faltered, perhaps in doubt of the 
impression he was producing on the listeners, 

‘I understand—robbery, conspiracy, and false 
witness in reserve—these make up what you call 
the “game,” my man?’ demanded Arthur Lynn 
sternly. 

Crawley in the meantime had risen from his 
sam and stood with bowed head and shaking 

m 

‘Well, Governor, it was a plant,’ answered the 
tall man, city smothering a laugh, perhaps 
at the excellence of the plot, now frustrated. 
‘But surely a gent like him’—pointing to Crawley 
—‘is deeper in it by a lot, than a pore man 
like me,’ 


At this moment, Bertram, who had approached 
Inspector Birch, whispered in his ear. The 
detective nodded assent, and whipped out in an 
instant a bulky black pocket-book and metallic 
pencil. ‘Name?’ he asked, in peremptory 
accents, 

The question was twice repeated before the 
captive blurted out the word ‘Gooch.’ 

‘ Address, Friars’ Alley, hey?’ said the police- 
man, writing. 

The man nodded a sullen assent, 

‘Christian name ?’ Inspector Birch, 

‘Christian name, Eddard,’ muttered the pris- 
oner; and then, as if he regretted the admission, 
turned his shoulder towards the company, and 
backed a pace in the direction of the hall. 

‘Come, you’re no Southampton man, you know 
—not you,’ said the Inspector, shaking at him a 
minatory forefinger. ‘Where did you come from, 
Edward Gooch, and of what place are you ?’ 

The restless, shifty eyes ranged about the room, 
surveying every face there, but one—Bertram’s 
the eyes seemed to avoid. Then the man, again 
moistening his lips, — fawningly to the 
question: ‘I’ve been hovering about, seekin 
work. I’ve tried most towns, South coast, an 
couldn’t get to stop. I’ve tried Portsmouth-way, 
Brighton-way, Dover-way, Ramsgate-way ’—— 

‘And never Chelsea-way?’ asked Bertram 
suddenly. 

The fellow started as if a wasp had stung him, 

and became ashen pale, to his very lips. He 
threw a furtive glance at the doorway. No; 
escape was impossible. The two constables were 
at his back, and there were irons on his wrists. 
Ka: oa understand you, Governor,’ he said gasp- 
ingly. 
‘I think you do, Chelsea Ned,’ replied Bertram, 
stepping forward. ‘I knew your voice better than 
your face ; and now I am certain to whom both 
belong. You Bet clear off, when your accomplices 
were punished for the piratical attack upon the 
clipper ship Golden Gate, at Blackwall; but 
now’—— 

‘ Now you are wanted,’ chimed in the Inspector, 
rustling over the pages of his pocket-book in 
search of an entry. ‘To be sure, Reward posted 
up at our station for the apprehension of Edward 
Blogg, alias Gooch, alias Turner. The description 
answers to you, my man, and it’s a clear case. 

Sullen silence was the only reply. 

Then there was a good deok of talking. Mr 
Weston had much to learn, which required ex- 
Arthur Lynn was excited and eager. 

rom above, and from below, came the stifled 
sounds of conversation, inquiry, and exclamation. 
Bertram and the detective, whose brains were 
quicker and clearer, asked no questions, Of the 
two prisoners, one kept doggedly silent, the other 
whimpered for mercy. 

‘You shall have the mercy you ask for, if you 
earn it,’ said Arthur Lynn roughly, to the cur who 
craved it. 

‘I thank you, sir; I bless you. May heaven’ 
— Crawley began. 

‘Keep your vile lips, Mr Crawley, from pro- 
nouncing sacred names and from uttering hypo- 
critical appeals,’ rejoined Mr Lynn, more harshly 
than he had spoken since his school-days, ‘You 
are an old servant of the Firm, and were long 
thought a good one; and I am willing to believe 
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that the demon of Envy has prompted you to this 
atrocious act of yours. My uncle, I am sure, 
would spare you the exposure in the dock, the 
chains, the cropped hair, the hard prison disci- 
line ’—— 

I hope it may be so. The man is a good clerk. 
He has borne a respectable outside,’ put in Mr 
Weston. 

‘I say “Yes” too, when it is a question of 
mercy,’ said Bertram Oakley, seeing all eyes bent 
on him. 

‘Come, Mr Crawley, make a clean breast of it,’ 
said Mr Mervyn’s nephew. ‘ Your key to the ware- 
house door, which the ig tg here produces, 
and which was used for the robbery—how did 
you get it?’ 

‘Killick the smith, in St Stephen’s Lane, made 
me a duplicate, answered Crawley meekly. ‘The 
key, you had forgotten, sir, was in my care from 
the day Mr West left, till that on which Mr 
Oakley became Assistant Manager,’ 

‘So far, so good, or so bad,’ replied Arthur 
Lynn, ‘Now he did you so hate Bertram here ? 
That you were jealous of him, and wanted to have 
his place, I understand. But is that all? You 
know it is not,’ 

‘Nat Lee was vexed, too, about the girl,’ said 
Crawley hesitatingly. 

‘What girl?’ demanded Mr Weston. 

‘Miss Rose Denham, That was Nat’s affair, 
not mine,’ answered the trembling wretch. 

Arthur Lynn looked at Bertram’s face, and saw 
his heightened colour at the mention of Rose’s 
name; then at Crawley, and felt as though he 
knew all, ‘In Mr Mervyn’s name,’ he said, ‘I 
would take it on myself to allow Mr Crawley to 
go free. Let him hide his shame where he will, 
and take to better courses, if he can.’ 

But Inspector Birch intervened. Duty, the 
detective said, was duty, and Themis must not 
turn blinded eyes towards palpable guilt like this, 
No, no; both prisoners must appear, to-morrow, 
before the magistrates.—‘ But as for prosecuting, 
gentlemen, so far as that’s concerned,’ said the 
Inspector, jerking his thumb so as to indicate 
Crawley, ‘the Law leaves you yeni much to 
your own choice. Chelsea Ned, here, is wanted 
for quite another business,’ 

So the Inspector marched away his brace of jail- 


birds, one sullen, the other weeping, to strong’ 


lodgings ; and there was much hand-shaking and 
hearty congratulation among those who were left 


behind ; and then Bertram, declining all offers of | 


the starlike brilliancy of its head, and fan-like 
tail. It will be convenient for us to take up these 
points in order, 

The comet was observed on the 22d of June, 
but was clearly seen on the 23d, when it had a 
tail of some length, and a head ‘ brighter than any 
star in the sky ;’ that is to say, more brilliant than 
Vega, Arcturus, or Capella, These circumstances 
caused but little surprise to professed astronomers, 
for two reasons: comets have repeatedly appeared 
in like manner; and one of considerable magni- 
tude had been observed in the south a fortnight 
before, and announced by Dr Gould as moving 
northwards, In respect to the first of these 
reasons, it may be remarked, that on the 3d of 
July 1819, a comet, large and of great brilliancy, 
and closely resembling the present in form and 
position, appeared immediately after sunset in 
the same unexpected way. With regard to the 
second reason, it may be well to consider here 
what were mentioned above as two of those pecul- 
iarities of the present comet which must have 
been apparent to all—its path among the stars, 
and the gradual waning of its brilliancy. 

The comet was first seen a little a Capella, 
and from this point it rapidly climbed the sky 
towards the Pole. To those who, though acquainted 
with the fact that comets are members of the 
solar system, were still ignorant of the peculiar 
character of their motions, this must have appeared 
striking. But what holds good as law for the 
other bodies of the sun’s system, is in every way 
inapplicable to comets, 

If any one wishes to comprehend these matters, 
let him watch the moon during a lunation. 
When new, she is seen, immediately after sunset, 
just above the place where the sun has sunk; 
the next evening, she will still be in the west, 
but somewhat higher, to the left of her previous 
position, On each succeeding night, she will be 
found to have moved farther and farther away 
to the left hand, until at last she will be rising 
in the east while the sun is setting in the west. 
This is what astronomers call ‘direct’ motion ; 
that is, motion in the order of the signs of the 
zodiac—which are counted eastwards from Aries, 
the Ram. Excepting the satellites of Uranus 
and many comets, the members of the solar 
» agen move in like manner, and travel close to 
the ecliptic—the zodiac, the sun’s apparent path 


among the stars. On the contrary, the paths of 


refreshment, went back to his lodgings; and. 


Arthur Lynn remained Mr Weston’s guest for the 
time being. 
be continucd.) 


COMETS. 


Tne comet which glided into the northern sky 
towards the end of June excited an amount of 
interest proportionate only to the suddenness of 
its appearance; a brief description, therefore, of 
its main features, and a comparison with previous 
bodies of the same kind, may prove interesting. 
To the unassisted observer, the most noticeable 
peculiarities of this comet have been these: the 
suddenness of its appearance, and _ brightness 


"many comets diverge widely from the line of the 


ecliptic ; and of many, too, the motion is ‘ retro- 
gra e ;’ that is, opposed to the order of the signs, 

he ‘signs’ are enumerated in sequence in the 
following verse : 


The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scales ; 
The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat ; 
The Man who holds the watering-pot ; 
And the Fish with glittering tails. 


We have already adverted to the fact that the 
comet of 1819 appeared in almost the same man- 
ner and place as the recent one; it would there- 
fore, one might suppose, be open to us to identify 
them ; but this astronomers know to be impossible, 
As comets obey the law of gravitation, it is essential 


when first seen; its course among the stars; the that their path about the sun should be in the 
_Tegularity with which it dwindled night by night ; | form of one of the curves called conic sections— 
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that is, a circle, ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. 
As no comets move in circles, it is only when 
their orbits are elliptical that they can return. 
To ascertain, then, if a particular comet has been 
seen before, or if it is likely to return, it will be 
obvious that it is necessary to discover the kind of 
curve in which it is moving. To do so, three 
exact observations of its position are obtained, 
and treated mathematically (on the assumption 
that the orbit is parabolic), in order to ascertain 
what are termed the ‘elements of the orbit.’ 
These determined, the curve of the path can be 
deduced. These elements are, briefly, the exact 
moment of passage of perihelion, or in other words 
the point at which the comet approaches nearest to 
the sun; the position of the point of perihelion 
among the stars, as seen from the sun, and its exact 
distance from the sun; the degree to which the 
orbit is inclined, and the points at which it cuts 
the ecliptic ; the extent to which the orbit varies 
from a circle; and whether the motion (as seen 
from the sun) is ‘direct’ or ‘retrograde’ These 
things known, the orbit can be determined, at least 
approximately. An ‘Ephemeris’ is then com- 
puted; the places observed are compared with 
those predicted, and if they agree, it is inferred 
that the comet’s orbit is parabolic ; if they dis- 
agree—and if the difference increases daily—it is 
concluded to be elliptic. Inaccuracy or deficiency 
in the observations, and other things, often pre- 
vent the attainment of certainty in the result, so 
that there are sometimes many orbits computed 
for the same comet. So accurately can calculations 
be made, that a constant difference of two and a 
half hours between the predicted and actual times 
of perihelion passages of Encke’s Comet occasioned 
one of the most important discussions in modern 
science. 

We have stated that the comet of 1819 
resembled the recent one in appearance. Such a 
resemblance, is, however, rare, Few things in 
nature present aspects more widely differing than 
comets. The nucleus of the comet of 1811 was 
a distinct and brilliant disk, which according to Sir 
William Herschel was four hundred and twenty- 
eight miles in diameter. This disk was severed 
from the sharply defined curve of light which 
formed the head, by a belt of utter darkness; the 
tail, also very vivid, was shaped like a scimitar, and 
in breadth about twelve times the apparent breadth 
of the sun. The head was red in colour. The 
comet of 1744 had six tails; that of 1665 had 
none, but was so round and so sharply defined as 
to be likened by Cassini to Jupiter; that of 1823 
—two-tailed—presented the almost unique feature 
of having one of its tails, the smaller, directed 
towards the sun, 

Striking as are the differences between sepa- 
rate comets, the variations observed in individual 
comets are equally striking, The comet called 
Halley’s, which at its appearance—in extraordi- 
nary brilliancy—in 1456 inspired such hatred, on 
account of its supposed connection with the Turks, 
as to be excommunicated by Pope Calixtus, 
appeared but small in 1531 and 1607; was in 
1682, at one time, tailless; and in 1759 an object 
of considerable magnitude. 

In the telescope, comets present some additional 
features; notably, the ‘jets’ and the ‘envelopes,’ 
The latter are concentric layers of matter thrown 
off from the head, which surround it on the side 


towards the sun; they are separated from one 
another by dark spaces ; taken all together, they 
form the ‘coma.’ They have, with more pith than 
poetry, been described as resembling the coats 
of an onion, They were seen to greatest perfec- 
tion in Donati’s comet of 1858. Coggia’s, of 1874, 
had envelopes which were not concentric; and it 
would appear that the recent comet presented 
the same anomaly, The jets are what their name 
imports, ejections from the comet’s head, Of some 
comets, more especially those of 1861 and 1835, 
they have formed the most striking peculiarity. 
That of 1835 (Halley’s) was first seen on the 5th 
of August, as a round nebula, with a point of light 
situated a little to the side of its centre. It 
remained without tail till the 2d of October, on 
which day the nucleus suddenly became very 
bright, and threw out a jet towards the sun ; after- 
wards, a tail was formed. This action within the 
nucleus then ceased, and was not renewed till the 
8th, when it recommenced violently, and con- 
tinued as long as the tail endured, On that day, 
the nucleus was like a burning coal, oblong in 
shape, and yellowish, The tail increased till the 
15th, at which date it extended to twenty degrees, 
After this, it diminished. On the day of perihe- 
lion-passage the comet had, it seems, no tail, and 
was at no time in the interval brighter than one 
of the stars in the Plough; but the observations of 
Bessel and Striive record a series of changes in the 
jets and nucleus, a for rapidity and 
complexity in the history of the heavenly bodies ; 
in swiftness and character, they resembled those 
of the solar ‘ prominences,’ says: ‘The 
nucleus, with its emanations, presented the ap- 
pearance of a burning rocket, the train of which 
was deflected sideways by a current of air’ The 
comet was lost sight of after perihelion-passage, 
till seen by Sir John Herschel at the Cape on the 
24th January 1836, when its appearance was com- 
pletely altered. It was now a round, brightish, 
well-defined body, within which—but not exactly 
in the centre—‘was a vivid nucleus resembling 
a miniature comet, with a head and tail of its 
own, quite distinct from, and much brighter than, 
the surrounding nebula, The next day it was 
larger, and the nucleus longer. Upon the 27th, it 
began to develop a fountain-like form, which 
remained, increasing in size, but losing in bright- 
ness, till the comet finally disappeared. 

Although in exterior form the comet recently seen 
preserved a uniformity remarkable among bodies of 
the class to which it belongs, yet in the telescope it 
exhibited changes as peculiar as any of those men- 
tioned above. Of these, we could not hope to give 
any detailed account in a manner very intelligible to 
our readers, One striking fact may be referred to: 
the transit of the nucleus over a star—an almost 
unique observation. The star did not appear to 
change its position, but seemed a broad disk of 
uniform brightness, instead of, as usual, a minute 
point with a clear concentric ring. A letter 
recording this interesting fact, and acutely com- 
menting on its bearing on cometary theories, 
appeared in Nature for July 7th. In the same 
number was printed a communication from Mr 
Common, in which, among other things, he stated 
that while, on the 24th of June, the nucleus 
appeared like a club, on the next night it was 
shaped like a star with five rays, 

he light of comets is derived partly from 
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reflection of the sun’s rays, and partly from matter 
solid or gaseous, rendered incandescent by the 
solar heat. This has become known by means of 
the spectroscope and polariscope. By the aid of 
the former instrument, it has been proved that 
certain comets consist of carbon or some com- 
pound of carbon. 

We are, however, almost completely ignorant of 
the constitution of those uncertain celestial wan- 
derers, and of the nature of the forces which, 
working within the nucleus, produce the jets, 
envelopes, and tail; and we are absolutely igno- 
rant of their origin, use, and fate. Many theories 
have been propounded upon these points; but 
none is satisfactory. Shrouded in tmpenetrable 
mystery, these filmy forms float into the sky, pass, 
and disappear, ‘They come like shadows, and 
they so depart.’ 


A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER'S TALE. 


Tue following amusing narrative is adapted from 
a story which appeared some years ago in the 
daily press. 

A commercial traveller, on his business rounds, 
came to one of the large Yorkshire towns, 
where he found, upon his arrival, that the 
time which, under a lapse of memory, he had 
chosen for his visit, was most inopportune, ‘The 
races were on;’ and every house of accommoda- 
tion was crowded to excess, Upon SE to 
the landlady of the hotel where he had been in 
the habit of staying, he was informed that eve 
bed in the premises had been bespoken for a wee 
before his coming ; and more than this, that even 
the very floors and tables of the dining-room 
would be burdened at night with racing-men and 
weary pleasure-seekers, 

‘We are extremely sorry, sir,’ said Mrs Boni- 
face, ‘that we cannot receive you, an accustomed 
patron of the house; but under existing circum- 
stances, it is impossible that we can. But,’ she 
added, ‘I will give you the names of some persons 
in the town who let rooms, and perhaps you will 
find among them some one who can put you up 
—at least I hope so.’ 

Our friend took the list of names with a rueful 
face, and at once set about the discovery of a place 
of rest for the night. But all his search was fruit- 
less, Every bed and possible ‘shake-down’ in 
the whole district was pre-engaged; and if he 
would remain in the town, he must walk the 
streets until morning. But sooner than do this, 
he resolved to return to his good landlady of 
former days, and cast himself upon her benevolent 
contrivance and sympathy. 

‘Upon my word, sir, she said, ‘you greatly 
distress and puzzle me. I really do not know 
where in the world I can put you” But after 
thinking for a moment, she asked: ‘ Will you 
consent to occupy the hostler’s room, sir? It 
stands in a back part of the premises; and 
perhaps we could manage to make it—at least in 
some degree—comfortable.’ 

The traveller thanked her warmly, and declared 
that the accommodation she spoke of was the very 
thing under the circumstances. 

In about half an hour, the hostler was called, 
and told to take a lantern and conduct the gentle- 
man to his bedroom, The way proved to be 


‘| of the morning, and not even then, had he not 


across a large yard in the rear of the inn, up a 
step-ladder, along a narrow boarded passage, then 
up three stairs, and finally through a doorway 
into the sleeping apartment. Our traveller found, 
upon a around, that good use had been 
made of the half-hour he had been kept waiting. 
A carpet had been put on the floor; blankets 
and sheets were unexceptionable. 

‘Good-night, sir, said the hostler, setting down 
his lantern, to furnish some light. ‘I hope you'll 
sleep well, sir; and indeed, I think you’ll have a 
better chance of doing so here than the gents in 
the house—you’re away from the noise; and in 
times like these, the streets all night are any- 
thing but quiet.’ 

It was late in the autumn of the year—the 
nights were long—and our friend, rather tired, soon 
fell asleep, and did not wake until the gray dawn 


been aroused by some one coming along the outer 
passage with a heavy step, and entering his bed- 
room, Turning round in his blankets to learn who 
was the intruder, he perceived a man, tall, gaunt, 
and grim, his throat bare, the sleeves of his shirt 
turned up, and his hair all unkempt and standing 
upright in the most disordered manner. The 
dark figure drew near the traveller’s bed, stooped 
over him, and peered down closely in the di 
light, evidently anxious to find out if the person 
lying there was awake. Perceiving that this 
was the case, our traveller saw him, in the 
dusky light, draw himself upright in the room, 
then solemnly raise one arm, extend it, and point 
with his hand through the window to a place 
outside ; after which, more impressively still, he 
slowly recovered the extended limb, and motioned 
with his forefinger three times across his throat. 
This done, the strange apparition abruptly departed, 
his feet sounding as distinctly upon the floor and 
step-ladder on his going out, as they had been 
heard to do when he came in. 

The commercial traveller was not a nervous 
man, and he had knowledge, more or less, of the 
strange occurrences and rough usages of the world. 
Yet, this dark, grotesque, and absolutely silent 
intruder, and his most singular gestures, did not 
strike him as altogether pleasant or agreeable ; 
and he would much rather not have been disturbed 
in such an unseasonable and unwarrantable man- 
ner, He would, however, take no action in the 
matter—at least for the present. Indeed, he felt 
himself powerless to do this in this lonely part of 
the premises, But he certainly, when he got up, 
would make complaint to Mrs Boniface of the way 
in which he had been annoyed. Fixing this pur- 
pose in his mind, our isolated lodger betook him- 
self again to slumber, and had almost re-entered 
the land of dreams, when, both to his vexation 
and alarm, the footsteps he had previously heard, 
again sounded upon his ears—the same firm and 
measured tread—and soon his former visitor re- 
peated his mysterious intrusion. 

This time, the gaunt figure looked agitated and 
angry, and to our traveller’s amazement and fear, 
carried in his right hand a large, long, and gleam- 
ing knife. Pointing his hand in a similar direc- 
tion as before, he shook his grizzly head, and 
violently winked his eyes and stamped his foot; 
yet uttered never a word, but kept perfectly 
silent ; and concluded his wild actions by drawing, 
not his finger, but the huge knife, determinately 
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and slowly, across his exposed throat. After this 
ghastly pantomime, a second time he took his 
leave, proceeding along the narrow, floored passage, 
and down the step-ladder to the inn-yard. 

The man before whom this awful dumb-show 
had been performed, crouched and trembled in his 
bed. He had often heard of spectral and super- 
natural appearances, and had affected to laugh 
at those who declared they believed in them. 
But was not this, after all, an unearthly visita- 
tion? It looked extremely like it. He would 
not, however, fully conclude that he had really 
seen an apparition; yet he would guard against 
a third invasion of this uncanny guest. He would 
do, what he now remembered he had unfortunately 
hitherto neglected—he would fasten the door of 
his room, and thus put a stop to any further 
in 

To his disappointment, however, when he came 
to secure his room door, he found that it was 
destitute of all fastenings. Feeling with his fingers, 
in the dim twilight, no lock, nor bolt, nor bar 
could he discover. Here was a desperate fix ; and 
what plan for his safety could he now resort to? 
Thinking rapidly over the matter, nothing better, 
it seemed to him, remained to be done than to roll 
his bedstead head-foremost against the door, and 
thus effectually block up all means of entrance. 
Luckily, the bedstead was upon casters; it was 
therefore easily moved ; so that our friend had no 
difficulty in carrying out his scheme; and returned 
once more to bed, somewhat more certain of 
immunity from intrusion. He could not, however, 
settle himself for further wry he had been too 
much disturbed and unnerved for additional repose, 
so he resolved to lie awake in his bed until broad 
daylight. 

A quarter of an hour had but barely passed, 
when our traveller for the third time heard the 
same footsteps approaching his bedroom, He felt 
somewhat calm and indifferent, however; for 
had he not rendered his apartment completely 
impregnable? But short-lived was this feeling of 
confidence; for in a few minutes the steps had 
reached his door, and he heard hands moving 
over and pressing hard against it. Then a violent 
push was made, and after that, another and 
another, till the bedstead, on its too facile casters, 
was driven back into the middle of the floor. 
Again, his dread visitor approached him, and with 
tenfold added horrors; for his face and hands 
were smeared with blood, as was also the knife 
which, on his second coming, he had carried. 
Holding it as before in his right hand, he drew 
the crimson-stained weapon for the second time 
across his throat, repeating the action once, twice, 
and thrice; then again shook ominously his 
dishevelled locks; and turning upon his heel 
with a look of angry portent, left the apartment. 

Our traveller was almost sick with terror; he 
shook in every limb, while the cold perspiration 
oozed from every pore of his body. He was an 
unbeliever in apparitions no longer. He could 
not stand out against positive proof, and here he 
had the clear and certain and repeated demonstra- 
tion of his bodily senses. When he judged the 
spectre quite gone and the coast clear, he rose, 
and hastily dressed himself, rushing down the step- 
ladder, and into the inn, where he roused the 
whole inmates of the house with his cries that 
some dreadful tragedy had been committed on the 


ae, and that every effort should be made to 
iscover and arrest the murderer. 

So much for the ghost ; and now for the laying 
of it, It turned out, upon inquiry, that the 
gaunt and grotesque figure which had haunted 
our traveller was only a poor dumb lad, who was 
accustomed to help the hostler to kill pigs, On 
this morning, three of these animals had to meet 
the common doom of their kind. The first visit 
of the lad to our traveller's room was to inform 
his comrade—who, he knew, usually slept there 
—that the hour was come for their deadly work, 
intimating the manner of it by the three passes 
of his finger across his throat. Upon leaving 
the room, and finding, after due interval, that the 
hostler—as he took our traveller to be—had not 
arisen for his task, he returned the second time, 
angry that his call had not been obeyed, and took 
the slaughtering knife with him, as a token and 
sign of what the lazy hostler had to get up and 
do. By the time of his third visit to the room, he 
had himself done the work of death without the 
aid of his fellow, and he brought the blood-stained 
knife to signify as much; and also in dumb-show 
to say: ‘You may now lie in your bed there for 
another hour or two, if you like ; but it has been 
too bad of you to leave all this troublesome piece 
of butcher’s-work to me,’ 

We are sorry we cannot add that the traveller 
was quite pleased either with himself or with the 
explanation of his fright ; for he felt that he had 
cut rather a sorry figure in the early morning; and 
he could not help observing that those whom he 
had aroused with his clamour and terror were 
slipping back to their rooms with much louder 
indications of merriment than our hero could pro- 
perly appreciate, He took an early train out of 
the town, not even troubling his landlady to make 
breakfast for him, 


SOME INSTANCES OF EXTRAORDINARY 
PHYSICAL STRENGTH. 


Mino, the pride of ancient Crotona, who could 
carry an ox on his shoulders, and slay one with his 
fist, was an athlete of might ; but there have been 
modern men of muscle capable of emulating the 
feats of Milo ; and were trials of strength as popu- 
lar and profitable as trials of speed endurance 
and skill, we should probably not have to wait 
very long before seeing the best performance on 
record thrown into the shade by some muscular 
champion as yet unknown to fame, 

Topham, popularly known as the Strong Man 
of Islington, although he failed to draw the bow 
of a Finsbury archer two-thirds of its length, 
justified the title bestowed upon him by rolling 
up a pewter dish with his fingers, bending a 
kitchen poker round the neck of an offending 
hostler, and pulling against a horse with his feet 
against a low wall. With his teeth he could lift 
a table six feet long, having a half-hundredweight 
attached to it; and coming upon a watchman fast 
asleep in his box, he took up box and man, and 
dropped them over the wall of a burial-ground, 

In 1871, ‘Monsieur Gregorie,’ claiming to be 
seventy-one years old, mightily astonished the 
good folks of Hereford by carrying seven hundred- 
weight with the greatest of ease, and by per- 
forming certain other extraordinary feats. Twenty 
years previously, he had performed Milo’s feat 
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in a slaughter-house at Witley, in Worcestershire. 
It was, however, no new feat with him; he had 
done it again and again in his young days when 
travelling with an “talian circus, An English 
doctor who knew Gregorie intimately, describes 
him as looking like an exaggerated example of a 
muscular study by Fuseli or Haydon, having pro- 
digious shoulders and a biceps almost incredible. 
For all that, he was one of the quietest of men, 
and simple as a child; living in constant dread 
lest he should be provoked into using his strength 
unprofessionally ; and afraid to nurse his own 
baby lest he should give it a fatal squeeze, 

Joseph Pospischilli was wont to amuse the 
Hungarian public by holding a table in the air 
by his hands and teeth, while a couple of gipsies 
danced upon it toa third’s fiddling. He and one 
of his brothers would bear upon their shoulders a 
sort of wooden bridge, while a cart full of stones, 
drawn by two horses, was driven over it. Falling 
into evil ways, Joseph was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Ofen, and one day volunteered to give 
the prison inspectors a specimen of his abilities ; 
and permission being accorded, he so arranged the 
governor's heavy mahogany table as to hold it 
suspended with his teeth for nearly half a minute. 

oignery, a French professional acrobat, lately 
performing at a Berlin theatre, executed the 
following extraordinary feat. As he swung head 
downwards from a trapeze, to which his ankles 
were fixed, a horse covered with gay trappings, 
and begirt with a broad leathern surcingle having 
two strong loops attached to it, and mounted by a 
full-grown man, was brought on the central stage, 
above which Joignery hung suspended. Seizing 
the loops with his hands, the Frenchman, by sheer 
muscular strength, lifted horse and rider some 
inches off the stage; sustained their combined 
weight in the air for some seconds, and then let 
them down again as evenly and slowly as he had 
raised them. 

Mr Stanley tells us that Simba, chief overseer of 
Amu bin Osman’s caravan, standing six feet five 
inches barefooted, and measuring thirty-two inches 
from shoulder to shoulder, al toss an ordinary- 
sized man ten feet into the air, and catch him 
in his descent, He would take one of the large 
white Muscat donkeys by the ears, and with a 
sudden movement of his right foot, lay the sur- 

rised ass on its back; carry a three-year-old 

ullock on his back half-way round his master’s 
plantation ; and once actually bore twelve men 
on his back, shoulders, and chest, round Osman’s 
house, to the intense wonder of a large crowd of 
applauding spectators, 
ete Pauquette, a slim-built but muscular- 
limbed half-breed, is still 
his sobriquet of the Samson of Wisconsin. It 
was a favourite performance with him to take a 
handful of dry, hard hickory nuts, and crush them 
to pieces by merely closing his hand upon them. 
Senator Clark, who knew him well in his best 
days, said: ‘His muscles were like iron, I have 
had him bare his arm to me, and I have taken 
a hammer and cracked hickory nuts upon the 
muscles ; and it was like cracking them on a stone, 
One day,’ relates the Senator, ‘a party was pro- 
ceeding by boat up the Fox, intending to go down 
the Wisconsin, When the portage came to be 
made, a yoke of oxen was procured to draw the 
boat across, It was very heavy; and before half 


to glory in | agil 


the distance had been made, one of the oxen gave 
out completely, Pauquette was along, and what 
do you suppose he did? Well, he took the end 
of the yoke vacated by the played-out ox, and 
— with the other one, and the novel team 

auled the boat and traps across all right; and 
Pete did not seem to mind the strain half so 
much as the old ox did.’ 

Great commanders have not, as a rule, been 
notable for the possession of extraordinary physical 
powers, Washington was an exception, being a 
man of great strength, In his youth, he was once 
an onlooker at a wrestling contest, and growing 
weary of the sport, threw himself at the foot of 
a tree to enjoy his book, By-and-by, he was 
challenged to try a fall with the hero of the day. 
At first, he declined, until finding his refusal 
attributed to fear, he entered the arena, and without 
taking off his coat, grappled with his opponent, 
and, after a brief struggle, hurled him to the 
ground with such force, that the best wrestler in 
Virginia was in much the same predicament as the 
Duke’s wrestler when he tried conclusions with 
Orlando, Later on in life, while watching some 
young fellows contending at throwing the bar, 
Washington asked to be allowed to try what he 
could do; and grasping the bar, sent it flying 
through the air, to land many feet beyond the 
limit attained by any of the competitors. And still 
later, when he might be said to be getting old, he 
showed that he had not lost his strength of arm, 
Taking a morning ride, he saw three of his work- 
men vainly endeavouring to raise a large stone, 
Jumping off his horse, ‘Washington pushed the 
men aside, and without any apparent effort, lifted 
the stone to its proper place, and then remount- 
ing, rode on. 

A man of great strength was William Joy, 
known in his day as ‘the English Samson.’ He 
was a native of Kent, having been born near 
Ramsgate in 1675, From an early period of his 
life he displayed remarkable strength and dexterity 
for his years ; and when twenty-four years of age, 
he began publicly to exhibit his astonishing feats. 
Among other of Joy’s performances, he is said 
to have been able to retain and keep in place a 
strong horse, urged by whip to escape his power- 
ful rein, solely by the check of his pull, without 
any stay or support whatever. Aided by a strong 
leathern girdle or belt, and supporting himself 
by pressing his arms on a railing, he could lift 
from the ground a stone said to be a ton weight, 
He also broke asunder a rope fastened to a wall, 
which had previously borne more than a ton and 
a half weight without breaking. Notwithstanding 
his great strength, he was possessed of singularly 
ile and flexible joints, many wonderful stories 
being told of his feats in this respect, such as 
placing a glass of wine on the sole of his foot, 
which he could twist round with his hands, and 
conveying the glass in this way to his mouth 
without spilling. 

But the oe sex have not had a monopoly 
of such herculean qualities, In September 1818, 
there was shown at Bartholomew Fair, London, 
what was called in the advertisements ‘the 
strongest woman in Europe, the celebrated French 
Female Hercules, Madame Gobert, who will lift 
with her teeth a table five feet long and three 
feet wide, with several persons seated upon it; 
also carry thirty-six weights, fifty-six pounds each, 
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equal to two thousand and sixteen pounds, and 
will disengage herself from them without any 
assistance’ She was also notified as able to bear 
an anvil of four hundred pounds-weight on her 
chest, while men forged on it with hammers; 
finishing up this branch of the performance by 
lifting the anvil with her hair, and ‘suspending 
it in that position, to the astonishment of every 
beholder,’ She was also to take up a chair by 
the hind stave with her teeth, and throw it over 
her head, ten feet from her body. One who went 
to see these performances, thought there was a 
good deal of trick in many of them. He describes 
the table she was to lift with her teeth as ‘a slight 
rickety thing, made of deal, with a bar across the 
legs, which, upon her grasping it, is sustained 
against her thighs, and enables her more easily 
to swing it round several times, maintaining her 
hold only by her teeth.’ The chair, he says, ‘she 
makes nothing of, but canters it over her head 
like a plaything’ Upon the whole, this spectator 
was disappointed, ‘That she is a strong woman,’ 
he concludes, ‘is evident ; but that she can per- 
form what is promised in her bills, is a notorious 
untruth,’ et she is otherwise credited with 
possessing great strength; and it is told that on 
one occasion, on the road between Harwich and 
Leominster, when her caravan, ‘which weighed 
two tons, sunk in the mud nearly to the box of 
the wheels, the two horses being unable to extri- 
cate it, ‘she descended, and with apparent ease, 
disengaged the caravan from its situation without 
any assistance whatever.” A contemporary writer 
describes this female Samson as ‘short, but most 
beautifully and delicately formed, and of a most 
lovely countenance,’ 

William Hutton, the well-known Birmingham 
antiquary, met in with another ‘strong woman’ 
in the course of his wanderings in Derbyshire, 
and described her in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
the period. He saw her at Matlock in July 1801, 
and thus writes of her: ‘The greatest wonder I 
saw was Miss Phebe Bown, in person five feet 
six, about thirty, well-proportioned, round-faced, 
and ruddy. Her step (pardon the Irishism) is 
more manly than a man’s, and can easily cover 
forty miles a day. She can lift one hundredweight 
with each hand, and carry fourteen score” Her 
chief avocation was breaking-in horses at a guinea 
a week ; and he adds that she always rode with- 
out a saddle, and was the best judge not only of 
og but of cattle as well, in the whole country- 
side. 

In 1794, a man named Sheppard, a sergeant 
in the Coventry Volunteers, was noted for his 
strength. He was then about five or six and 
twenty years of age. An eye-witness mentions, 
that on being requested to show a proof of his 
strength, Sheppard desired to have a few oysters 
sent for, the largest that could be procured, 
unopened. These being produced—‘and large ones 
oy were—he took six, and devoured them, shells 
and all, in a manner we generally see a person 
munch a biscuit.’ The same writer states that he 
lifted a heavy mahogany table with his teeth ; 
and that he also took two men, of moderate size, 
one in each hand, raised them from the ground, 
and held them at arms’ length. This man is said 
to have acknowledged that his superior strength 
lay in his jaw and neck ; and ‘ he has been known 
to take a pewter pint pot, and tear it into pieces 


and shreds with his teeth.’ Sheppard, probably 
with a view to exciting the superstitious credulity 
of his neighbours, was in the habit of professing 
that ‘he felt a visible decay of strength upon any 
time having his hair cut,’ 


A FEW DROLLERIES. 


A FEW years ago, a capital picture appeared in 
Punch, which was meant to represent not exactly 
the incident as there depicted, but the victim’s 
sensations one moment later. A gentleman, 
naturally of a shy and nervous disposition in 
society, has been invited to a children’s party. 
Like many quiet and retiring men, he is very fond 
of the youngsters, and is a great acquisition at 
their festivities, from his many ingenious resources 
for entertaining them. He generally contrived to 
come into a room in some novel and amusing 
manner, and it is in pursuit of this object that we 
see him in the picture. He has run up-stairs, and 
entered the drawing-room, unannounced, on all- 
fours. There he is, head down, coat-tails flying 
up over his shoulders, and revealing more waist- 
band and linen than are usually visible to the 
eye in that situation, prancing and scrambling 
round the room, But, unfortunately, his hospi- 
table little friends live in a terrace where the 
houses are all alike, and he has gone to the wrong 
one by mistake, The children, who know him so 
well, all agog with expectation, are awaiting him 
next door. There happens to be an evening party 
at both houses, only this one is of the most 
severely ‘grown-up’ description. When he rises 
from his extraordinary gambols presently, this shy 
man will find himself in the midst of a roomful 
of strange ladies and gentlemen, whose surprise will 
certainly be more than equalled by his confusion. 

It is even better than Leech’s old drawing of the 
little stout gentleman who has undertaken for a 
wager to jump over a haycock. He accomplishes 
the feat, and is represented descending in mid- 
air, having just cleared the top gallantly, And it 
is at this exact moment—or rather fraction of a 
moment—that his observation grasps with light- 
ning rapidity the fact that below him are a very 
loving couple, all unconscious of his advent, and 
picnicking sweetly together on a large veal-pie, 
into which he will drop like a meteor. 


‘Nothing would ever induce me to touch a 


reptile, of my own free-will: they rep a they 


horrify me!’ said a gentleman to his friend the 
doctor, with whom he occasionally dined, and 
who, while exhibiting his pet snakes and lizards, 
had been endeavouring to impress the fact that 
habit is everything, and that constant association 
with these creatures soon removes that loathing 
—quite distinct from fear—with which they are 
almost universally regarded. 

‘My dear fellow,’ quoth the doctor, ‘I will la 
you a guinea that, within one month, you sh 
consent of your own free-will, not merely to touch, 
but even to taste a reptile !’ 

The challenge was at first resented as an 
absurdity, an insult to common-sense; but even- 
tually the bet was accepted. There was much 
bantering on the subject for some days, and you 
may be sure the reptile-hater kept a sharp look- 
out, and carefully scrutinised any dish whose con- 
tents wore a ‘froggy’ aspect to his roused imagi- 
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nation, when eating in the doctor’s company. The 
latter, however, knew the kind of man he had 
to deal with when he made the bet; and he 
attempted no practical jokes, The interest of the 
affair was beginning to die out, and it had ceased 
to be a theme of conversation between them, 
beyond an occasional ing reference, when one 
morning they met in the street, about three weeks 
after the wager was laid. 

‘You don’t look well,’ said the man of medicine 
—his professional compliment, with an eye to 
business. ‘Liver out of order—eh? What did 
you do with yourself last night ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right!’ was the ready response, in 
deprecation of the possible eight-ounce+bottle and 
little circular pill-box looming in the foreground 
of the future. ‘Never felt better; generally look 
pale in the morning.—Do last night? I dined 
at the Blanks’ Hall;’ mentioning a noted Livery 
Company, celebrated for its princely civic din- 
ners. 


e 

‘Dined with the Blanks, did you? Then depend 
upon it, my boy, your liver 7s out of order. Now, 
let us see. What did you eat?’ 

‘Well, nothing to upset me, that I know of. I 
took some soup, and a little bit of —— 

‘Stop, stop a moment! What soup?’ asked the 
doctor, 

‘Turtle.’ 

‘I thought so. Trouble you for one pound one 
for tasting reptiles; and I’ll write you a prescrip- 
tion for your liver on the strength of it,’ 

It required a good deal of explanation and look- 
ing up of authorities before the friend ‘saw it ;’ 
but he was convinced at last. ‘Take the guinea,’ 
he said ruefully ; ‘but keep your prescriptions for 
those who don’t mind being poisoned !’ 


A good story is told in the States of an agent 
who travelled on commission for a firm of tomb- 
stone manufacturers, Expressions of monumental 
grief in iron, in marble, in wood, even in vul- 
canite and paper, had he; urns, cherubs, wreaths, 
columns, willows, angels, pillars—cenotaphs in 
every style, from the florid mausoleum which 
tearless regret might raise to the golden memory 
of a self-made millionaire, to the small flat cake, 
devoid of cross or ornament, destined to map out 
the ashes of a Quaker’s child, Not that he carried 
‘stock’ with him; but he had elaborate drawings 
and designs, with prices specified underneath, from 
which the customers could make their selection, 
according to their taste, means, or depth of woe. 
Orders were scarce, however; customers were 
few, and disinclined to launch out boldly in 

~ their speculations in this peculiar form of art, 
Americans are a practical people, and a gravestone 
can hardly be looked upon as a good investment 
for capital, from a business point of view. Times 
were beginning to get hard with the poor agent ; 
so that when he one day overh somebody 
talking of a farmer in an outlying district who 
had recently. lost his wife, he pricked up his ears, 
and lost no time in repairing to the vicinit 
indicated. A long journey it was, and a roug 
one; and when he had accomplished the eleven 
miles which he believed would have brought him 
to his destination, it was only to be told that he 
had been misinformed, and that his quarry resided 
seven miles off, in another direction. So he 
tramped the balance of his journey, eighteen solid 


miles in all, over broken ground, half-made roads, 
and ploughed fields. hen he arrived at the 
farmhouse, he found that the farmer was at work 
on another part of the estate—one mile more ; so 
he decided that he must not wait for him at the 
house, or he would fail to reach the nearest town 
before nightfall, At length he ran the bereaved 
husbandman to earth—literally to earth, for he 
was discovered in a most secluded spot, in com- 
pany with several labourers, all very busy with 
their spades, To the ‘boss, our agent made 
advances with all the speed his weary limbs would 
allow, p= ape to explain the nature of his 
errand, while unfolding his prospectus, by saying 
that he regretted to hear the farmer had lately 
lost his wife, and offering a few well-chosen words 
of condolence thereon. The object of his sym- 
pathy thanked him civilly enough, though not 
without a slight manifestation of surprise and 
—e Yes; it was quite true, he said; he 
had lost his wife—in fact, she had bolted with 
another man some six weeks before! Here 
followed sundry hearty expressions on the part of 
the bereaved husband respecting his wishes for 
the future welfare of ‘the pair of ’em,’ which the 
commission agent did not wait to hear in detail. 


A cobbler, an idle, dissolute fellow, who plied 
his trade in a certain village near which passes the 
main line of the Great Western Railway—then 
lately constructed—used to spend a great part of 
his leisure time—which meant that portion of the 
twenty-four hours not actively employed in eating, 
sleeping, or tippling—in sitting on a fence, 
watching for the trains. When one iron monster 
had gone thundering by, he was content to sit 
there, doing nothing, thinking nothing, and wait 
listlessly the two or three hours which elapsed 
before the next was due ; for, as we have said, the 
railway was a novelty in these parts then, One 
day, as he lounged there, idly turning over a four- 
penny-piece in his pocket, the thought occurred 
to him to place it on the rail, and see what effect 
would be produced by allowing a train to pass 
over it, A man is proverbially careless of his last 
coin, especially when his prospects of getting an- 
other are somewhat hazy, so, without any further 
reflection, this son of Crispin ~ the money on 
the shining rail, Theclank and roar of a luggage- 
train were already audible in the distance, and he 
awaited the result with some curiosity. On came 
the engine, slowly labouring, and puffing heavily 
with the immense weight behind it. The wagons 
rattled past, and were gone, Could that be his 
fourpenny-bit? Why, it was expanded to the size 
of a sixpence, and looked so much like an old and 
well-worn specimen of that coin, that—— Yes; 
he resolved to try it—quietly, of course, not to 
incur unpleasant consequences. Wending his way 
to the village alehouse, he called for a pot of that 
refreshing fluid, and tendered in payment the 
metamorphosed fourpence, which in its value at 
par, so to speak, would have been the exact 
equivalent for the beer. Nothing felonious about 
that, as far as external appearances went, cer- 
tainly; though, when twopence oo was 
received and accepted, a vista opened before his 
mind’s eye. It was no longer a dream engendered 
by luggage-trains and thirst in fortuitous combi- 
nation with a solitary fourpenny-bit, but a fast 
accompli, Fifty per cent. on all available capital 
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for life, easily realised without risk, without fail. 
Here was a discovery! He went out of the beer- 
shop, feeling already like a moneyed man ! 

We have spoken of the fourpenny-piece as a 
solitary coin, and so it was, as far as his pockets 
were concerned ; but the reader is not to assume 
that it expressed the sum-total of his worldly 
wealth, Crispin, who was rather a shrew, 
always laid violent hands on her husband’s cash 
when she got the chance, which was not often, 
and so managed to keep a small reserve fund for 
household expenses, and for the purchase of leather 
and implements for the working thereof, when 
necessary, This little store he now contrived 
to extort from her by vague and magnificent 
assurances of an immediate increase to be effected 
through some mysterious agency, the nature of 
which nothing would induce him to reveal. For 
three whole days he kept comparatively sober ; 
and having pawned such items of the furniture as 
he could contrive to smuggle out of the house 
when his wife’s back was turned, he found himself 

ossessed of nearly five pounds in ready-money. 
Tt was a sore temptation to pass by the red- 
curtained bar of the public-house with such an 
amount almost throbbing in his pockets; but he 
resisted manfully; and walked to a neighbour- 
ing town to change the larger coins, little by 
little, for those small pieces, which now appeared 
to him to be the embodiment of all that was 
desirable in the coinage of the realm, At last, 
the exchanges were negotiated in full, and charged 
with fourpenny pieces to the extent of several 
pounds, he was ready for the grand experiment. 

That it must be performed at night was plain, 
since it would never do to be seen engaged in 
such a task by any of his acquaintance. There 
would be no difficulty about this, however, as 
the down express flashed by forty. minutes after 
midnight. At the witching hour, therefore, when 
all the village slumbered, Crispin stole off to the 
scene of action with his bag of silver and a 
lantern ; and having carefully arranged the coins 
in two rows, half on one rail and half on the other, 
clambered up to his accustomed perch on the 
fence, and awaited the arrival of the train with 
a beating heart. A whisper in the air—a tremor 
of the earth—a rumble, a roar, a shriek—a 
delirium of fiery eyes, thunder, lightning, and 
earthquake—a whirlwind of steam and dust—two 
red lights disappearing in the distance. 

He dashes up the bank with his lantern to 
secure his newly minted sixpences, but—— They 
were gone! Not a vestige of one remained! 
Whether the greater speed had anything to do 
with it—whether there was any greasy composi- 
tion on the tires—or whether the enormous 
friction produced by the long and rapid journey 
had heated them till they were adhesive in them- 
selves, was never explained ; but certain it is that 
every groat of the cobbler’s fortune had gone to 
silverplate the wheels of a railway engine ! 


A friend of the writer’s some time ago joined 
an amateur fire-brigade which had just been 
organised in the country-town where he resided. 
Amateur fire-brigades, like most other amateur 
undertakings, are fine things—for the amateurs 
themselves; splendid exercise, conspicuous uni- 
form, innocent enjoyment in every way; for if 
they don’t do much for the community at large, at 


least they don’t harm themselves, To ‘keep cool,’ 
is every amateur fireman’s private and personal 
motto, which he carries out religiously ; and a 
very nice motto too. Our friend B—— was per- 
haps the exception which proves the rule, and in 
his infraction of it, constituted himself an awful 
warning. There could be no doubt about it that 
he and his brigade went in for playing at fires 
with downright good-will. They had helmets 
and axes, and a Captain and an engine ; and such 
was the fervour of the enthusiasm which burned 
within them, that at times they could control 
themselves no longer, but would arise, don their 
helmets, and taking their engine, would spout 
water about the streets, run madly backwards and 
forwards with a long tube, mount ladders, shout, 
and save each other out of first-floor windows, 
without obvious cause or provocation thereto, 
Their frenzy used to reach an especial pitch out- 
side girls’ schools ; and such prodigies of valour 
were performed under the stimulus of those bright 
and admiring eyes, that every man almost per- 
suaded himself that he was smoke-begrimed. 
Then they would adjourn for beer, after these 
violent demonstrations, and become more heroic 
than ever, They were also possessed of a fire- 
escape, with which they had defaced most of the 
corner buildings in the town, — to a dis- 
tressing tendency which it had to lower itself 
unexpectedly from an upright to a horizontal posi- 
tion when in motion. 

How they longed for a real conflagration !_ That 
their zeal would have culminated in arson before 
long, is far from improbable, had not the news 
arrived one evening post-haste that there was a 
house on fire in the next town, about a mile off. 
Their joy and excitement on the receipt of this 
intelligence knew no bounds. They rang their 
bell—they had such a bell!—they blew whistles, 
and threw on their uniform, yelling ‘Fire!’ 
all the time. But B——, who suffered from the 
mania more acutely than any of them, could not 
brook the delay of waiting while the engine was 
got under-weigh, but mounting a horse, galloped 
off headlong to the scene of the disaster, axe, 
helmet, and all! Arrived there, he lost not a 
moment in procuring a ladder; and ascending 
amid the cheers of the assembled spectators, he 
cut away the framework of a window, entered a 
smoky room, rushed up-stairs, and brought down 
two children, who were passed safely down the 
ladder, frightened, but unhurt ; while B—— was 
greeted with thunders of applause by the crowd 
on his reappearance, He entertained the brigade 
that night at a champagne supper, at which they 
all sat down in their war-paint ; and before going 
to bed, made some notes for a treatise On the Best 
Means of Saving Life at Fires, which he intended 
to publish immediately, And now comes the 
dénouement, 

The next morning he received a bill of thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence from the owner of 
the house, for damage done to the window-frame. 
It was nothing but a chimney afire, said this 
vulgar man; and if it had not been for his unneces- 

interference, the children would not have 
been disturbed in their sleep at all. If he wanted 
to come in, there was nothing whatever to prevent 
him from knocking at the front door, and entering 
in the usual manner.—And he had to pay it! He 
has given up amateur firemanship entirely now, 
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and goes in exclusively for botany ; and the odds 
are against his going up a ladder again to prevent 
a holocaust of children. 


I—the writer of this—am the victim of a small 
‘sell’ just now, which I have unwittingly inflicted 
on myself, Some one showed me a loaded cigar 
the other day—one of those foolish and dangerous 
things which explode like a squib in the smoker’s 
mouth—which t begged, and put in my pocket, 
intending to let it off the same night for the 
amusement of some children. But I forgot all 
about it; and finding the cigar a day or two 
afterwards, I laid it amongst a number of others 
before I remembered its nature. Now, I cannot 
distinguish it from the rest, and in consequence, 
am afraid to smoke one or offer any to a friend. 
Does any one want to buy half a box of real 
Havanas, cheap ? 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


In the various International Exhibitions which 
have been held of late years, the interest of the 
masses has been centred in those productions of 
art which are beautiful to look upon, and which 
appeal to that taste for decoration which is 
common to us all. These Exhibitions have had a 
great effect in influencing that taste, and educat- 
ing us in the arts of Form and Colour; so much 
so, that the design and furniture of a modern 
mansion are in their beautiful appearance very 
different from those with which our forefathers 
were content. But there has been gradually 
dawning upon us the conviction that many 
of these gilded nuts contain within them a 
rotten kernel in the shape of faulty drainage. 
The Sanitary Exhibition recently opened at South 
Kensington has done a good work in taking 
up this question, and showing us how manufac- 
turers have endeavoured to stop those unpleasant 
and often fatal evils to which we allude. This 
Exhibition, although containing many things which 
can only be of interest to the medical mind, also 
possesses others which have a far wider bearing. 
New and ingenious forms of ventilators may 
be reckoned among these latter. What we may 
call sanitary decoration, forms another very 
pleasing feature of the show. This decoration 
consists in the employment of non-poisonous 
paints, which can be used in lieu of ordinary wall- 
paper, and can be washed with soap and flannel 
without detriment. No fewer than three firms 
exhibit a white pigment which does not contain 
lead, and they claim for the compound that it is 
more reliable, and better in every way than the 
poison it is designed to supersede. The constant 
occurrence among workmen of what is politely 
called ‘ painter’s colic’ but which in reality is 
lead-poisoning, should urge all employers of 
labour to give these new pigmentsa trial, White- 
lead has hitherto been the basis of all the colours 
commonly used ; and if it can be banished in 
favour of a harmless material, so much the better 
for all. 


The Printing Exhibition at Islington has also 
lately drawn many sightseers to northern London. 
Two exhibits are specially worthy of notice. One 
shows a system of binding books and pam- 
phlets by means of iron wire ; and the machines 
for stamping the wire staples into position are 
really wonderful to behold, The other exhibit 
which struck us as a novelty is the ‘ Kidder’ self- 
feeding, delivering, and ruling printing-machine, 
which will turn out copies of circulars &c., at the 
rate of six thousand per hour from one ‘form.’ 
At the time we saw it, it was working without any 
attendant, and was throwing out circulars ready 
trimmed at the rate we have mentioned. 

From the severity of the last winter in high 
latitudes, it is conjectured that the Atlantic will 
during the autumn be much obstructed by floating 
icebergs, The employment of dynamite torpedoes 
is suggested as a means for breaking up the ice, 
2 the case of a ship becoming imprisoned in a 

oe, 

The work of the farmer used to be considered 
the type of everything peaceful and quiet, The 
advent of the steam-plough, the reaping-machine, 
and many other contrivances which by no means 
bear the stamp of rustic simplicity, have done 
much to dispel the pleasant illusion. But we 
must look to other countries to find the latest 
curiosities in the art of farming. The rearing of 
ostriches, so successful in Africa, is now to be 
commenced in Mauritius; and in America, they 
are about to farm alligators. It seems that the 
demand for alligator leather is so great, that an 
indiscriminate slaughter has gone on, until in 
some districts the reptile is very scarce; hence 
the efforts to gather these strange lambs into a 
fold, 

An instance of the persistence of life in some 
of its lower forms is seen in the discovery of 
some curious worms in a mine at Nevada. They 
are covered with a silicious shell, and were found 
three hundred feet below ground, and at a distance 
of seven hundred feet from the shaft of the 
mine, 

It is sometimes necessary, for statistical and 
other purposes, to count the number of documents 
passing through the General Post-office. That this 
would, without any mechanical aid, be a most 
tedious work, must be conceded, when it is remem- 
bered what an enormous number of letters pass 
daily through our postal system. Two kinds of 
stamps have just been patented which automati- 
cally record each document upon which they have 
been pressed. The first kind has in its handle an 
ordinary registering apparatus, such as is attached 
to steam-engines to record the number of revolu- 
tions made by the fly-wheel. At the end of a day’s 
stamping, the handle would be unscrewed, so that 
the register might be read off. By the other 
plan, electricity is employed ; the act of stamping 
causing an electrical contact, which operates upon 
a series of dials like those attached to meters. 
It is possible that these stamps, although intended 
solely for —— use, may be found of advan- 
tage in different offices where large numbers of 
documents have to be dealt with, 

We have more than once referred to the diving 
apparatus invented by Mr Fleuss, which, dis- 
pensing with pipes and air-pumps, will enable a 
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submarine worker to penetrate to places which 
could not be explored by a diver onnee in the 
ordinary manner. Mr Fleuss has applied the same 
invention to an apparatus which will enable a man 
to go unharmed into any poisonous atmosphere, 
and to remain there for several hours, This 
apparatus is intended for the use of firemen, and 
mi for miners in the exploration of foul workings, 
A proof of its efficiency has just been afforded by 
the reopening of the Maudlin seam at the Seaham 
Colliery, which has remained closed since the 
terrible accident which occurred some months ago. 
It is probable that this apparatus, which consists 
of a viene and a mask for the face, will in 
future be kept in readiness at all fiery mines, 

Three doctors in New York have recently given 
their opinions relative to Sea-sickness. One dis- 
misses the matter with the simple advice, ‘Stay on 
shore.” The second doctor described the malady 
as being a nervous affection of the brain and 
spinal cord, due to a series of small concussions 
caused by the movement of the vessel, The 
remedy he proposed was bromide of sodium, taken 
before and during the voyage, under the circum- 
spection of a anger he third doctor recom- 
mends a few drops of chloroform on lump-sugar, 
together with the use of bromide of potassium. 
All three doctors agree in believing that sea-sick- 
ness—in spite of the popular belief—is productive 
of no good effect upon its victim, 

A vast quantity of good food in the shape of 
eggs is annually wasted, simply because no remedy 
is adopted to preserve eggs from decomposition, 
The Scientific American has lately called attention 
to the subject, and also publishes some recipes by 
which eggs may be preserved fresh for many 
months, The first plan consists in placing a 
dozen or so at a time in a willow-basket, and 
immersing them for five seconds in _ boiling 
water to which has been added five pounds to the 
gallon of brown sugar. They are then placed on 
a tray todry. The heat causes the formation of a 
hard skin of albumen next the inner side of the 
shell, and the sugar closes the pores, The eggs 
are then packed in a mixture of dry bran two 
parts, and powdered charcoal one part, Another 
plan is to dip the eggs in melted paraffin wax, 
afterwards packing them in bran and charcoal. 
In Germany, water-glass (silicate of soda) is largely 
used for closing the pores of egg-shells ; and it is 
said with the greatest success. We might suggest 
to some of our country readers who have some- 
times more eggs in stock than they know what to 
do with, that they might experiment in the above 
direction, with a view to determining a simple and 
cheap method of egg-preservation, They would 
thus do a work not only profitable to themselves, 
but one which would be of benefit to others, 

Dr J. W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, 
will, under the direction of the National Board of 
Health, commence an inquiry into the Relation of 
Disease to Impure Drinking-water. With this 
view, he invites all persons who suspect that any 
particular case of illness may be traced to the use 
of such water, to communicate with him, Should 
the case seem to promise valuable information, the 
water will be subjected to chemical analysis, and 
all costs will be borne by the Board of Health, 

The manufacture of fire-bricks from flints has 
been commenced by the Thames Flint Fire-brick 
Company at Charlton, Kent, The process is as 


follows; The flints are calcined in specially con- 
structed furnaces, after which they are ground 
with lime-water into a plastic condition, The 
material is then ready for the moulds; but is found 
to be better if kept to ripen for some hours, The 
bricks made of this material consist of almost pure 
silica, and they will stand an enormous amount 
of heat, The manufacture is interesting, as being 
the sole industry of the kind carried on in the 
Metropolitan district, and in using up from the 
neighbourhood of its adoption a material which is 
very plentiful, and for which hitherto no special 
use had been found, 

An engineer, in writing to some of the daily 
papers, describes what he considers the only sure 
and safe method of ventilating sewers. He sug- 
gests that six or eight inch pipes be laid along the 
streets, having openings at various intervals to the 
crown of the sewers, These pipes should be con- 
nected with pumps which would exhaust the foul 
gases from the sewers, which gases would after- 
wards be passed through a furnace, and thus ren- 
dered innocuous, Dwellers in towns are too often 
reminded, especially in hot weather, of the pres- 
ence of these gases, which assail the nostrils from 
many a gutter. The plan suggested would be 
costly, but it would save many a life, 

A new metallic alloy, under the name of Phos- 
oe Lead Bronze, has been introduced by Messrs 

tiehne & Co. of Lébtau, near Dresden. It is said 
to have great strength and hardness, and to 
remain cool under excessive friction, It has been 
tried on the continent by engineers, shipbuilders, 
and others, and is said to give the greatest satisfac- 
tion, 

Professor Taylor, in the examination under the 
microscope of some cotton seed, with a view to 
study the oil-cells, has hit upon a discovery which 
may prove to be of vast importance. e was 
anxious to find the effect upon the seed, of different 
agents which are usually destructive to organic 
life. Among these agents was sulphuric acid. 
This had the effect of freeing the seed from 
adherent cotton. The seed treated was then 
sown; when, curious to relate, it came up five 
days earlier than it would have done in the 
natural state. This discovery is important in 
more than one way. The stripped seed, freed 
from the cotton, can be sown by means of a drill ; 
whereas, under the old conditions it was thrown 
broadcast on the ground. In the second place, an 
earlier crop can be insured, which, under general 
circumstances, is an obvious advantage. The 
experiment of treating other kinds of seed with 
the acid will doubtless be tried, and the result 
will be looked for by agriculturists with great 
interest. If the experiment prove successful, it 
will be a curious case of history repeating itself, 
as we know from the Georgics of Virgil that 
medicated seeds were in use among the ancients, 
and so recently as the seventeenth century, among 
farmers in the south of Scotland. 

An instance of the way in which an injurious 
by-product can sometimes be turned to practical 
account, is afforded by the utilisation of waste 
- a at the wire-works of Messrs Phelps at 

renton, New Jersey. It seems that at one stage 
of the work of wire-making, the metal rods are 
incrusted with a deposit of rough scale, which 
has to be removed by a bath of sulphuric and 
muriatic acid, The impure hydrogen escaping 
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from the acid vessels had a very marked influence 
upon the health of the workmen engaged, This 
gas is now collected, by covering the mouths of 
the vessels, and conveying the gas to a simple 
cleansing apparatus, It is then passed through a 
cheap hydro-carbon, which converts it into a gas 
of great illuminating power. Part of the gas is 
mixed with air, and conveyed to the furnace, so 
as to economise coal. Messrs Phelps’s London 
-_— are Messrs Clark, of 53 Chancery Lane, 

Mr G, J. Symons, F.R.S., in a letter to the 
Times, points out the curious circumstance that 
the heat recorded in London on Friday, July 15, 
was greater by two and a half degrees than the 
hottest day experienced during the whole of the 
year 1880 near Gaboon, on the west coast of 
Africa, which is within a few miles of the equator. 
But it should be noticed that the heat in London 
is much more severely felt, because people will 
insist upon wearing that absurd badge of respect- 
ability, a black coat ; whereas the natives of the 
Gaboon are quite free from anxiety as to what 
they shall put on. 

By popular vote, the comet has been credited 
as the cause of the abnormally high temperature ; 
indeed, there is a fast-rooted superstition among 
us to that effect. The celebrated French astrono- 
mer Arago once made an exhaustive inquiry into 
this alleged coincidence between comets and hot 
weather, with the result that, looking back to a 
series of years in which comets had been visible, 
he found they were as often accompanied by cold 
as by hot weather. 

In the Journal of Gas-lighting appears a very 
interesting Report by Major S. 8. Jacob on the 
Jeypore Gas-works, It seems that the gas is 
principally obtained from castor-oil, and that the 
manager of the works combines with his other 
duties the occupation of growing his raw mate- 
rial, The castor-cil gives a gas of a very high 
illuminating power; but, produced in small 
quantities to meet a very meagre demand, it is 
rather expensive, costing eight-and-sixpence per 
thousand feet. For houses situated at some di 
tance from the works, the gas is supplied com- 
pressed into a wrought-iron receiver, which is 
attached to the gas-fittings when it reaches its 
destination. These works were established by 
the late Maharajah of Jeypore. 

An interesting experiment was lately tried at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by Mr D, T. Lawson, with 
a view to testing a certain theory as to the cause 
of boiler explosions ; and for this purpose, a boiler 
of first-rate material and construction was erected. 
At the time of the experiment, the boiler was three 
parts full of water, and the dial indicated a pres- 
sure of about one half that which the metal was 

roved to sustain, When all was ready, a full 
ae of steam was turned into the cylinder, with 
the result that the boiler and all its belongin 
were blown to fragments, It need hardly be said 
that the spectators and operators engaged in 
this curious experiment were safely ensconced 
in bomb-proof sheds, Mr Lawson claims that his 
hypothesis as to the cause of explosions is by this 
experiment proved to be correct. He argues that 
the only dangerous element contained within a 
boiler is superheated water. On a sudden reduc- 
tion of pressure, such as that which must occur 
when steam is suddenly let off to the cylinder, 


a certain quantity of this water is instantaneously 
converted into steam, taking up seventeen hun- 
dred times the space occupied by the water. This 
sudden expansion operates in precisely the same 
manner as fired gunpowder; and the boiler, how- 
ever strong, is bound to give way. Mr Lawson 
suggests the construction of a boiler having a 
central partition to separate the water from the 
steam, This partition would be furnished with 
valves, somewhat smaller in the aggregate than the 
ort for admittance of steam to the cylinder, and 
in this way the release of pressure would be 
gradual, A boiler built on this principle is 
shortly to be submitted to the same test as that 
which burst the one already experimented upon. 

The Reserve Squadron lately dropped into 
the sea a machine known as Vanderberg’s Sea 
Messenger. This contrivance is meant to answer 
the — of the bottle which, time out of mind, 
has been used for the purpose of preserving papers 
giving notice of shipwreck. The Sea Messenger 
consists of an iron box in three water-tight com- 
partments. The middle one has a screw lid for 
the reception of documents, the two others merely 
serving as air receptacles to keep the thing afloat. 
It is crowned with a little flag, which is kept 
upright by the weight of a keel below. It will 
be curious to learn who picks up this Messenger, 
and where ! 

M. F. de Romilly has invented a new form of 
air-pump, of a very ingenious construction. It 
consists of a cylinder, which by a side-opening 
is attached to the receiver, to be exhausted of air. 
Projecting into the cylinder at its top and bottom 
are two pipes, with their openings opposite to one 
another. Through one of these pipes, water is 
forced at a considerable velocity, and is received 
into the slightly enlarged mouth of the other pipe, 
In its passage, it draws the air from the cylinder, 
and the receiver is gradually exhausted, 

An invention interesting to builders, which has 
already been largely we in America, has 
just been introduced into England by the Anglo- 
American Roofing Company, Leadenhall Street, 
London. The invention simply consists in the 
use of specially shaped and prepared metallic 
sheets, in lieu of the common slates used for 
roofing purposes, The slates are made of iron; 
and the patent includes many methods for secur- 
ing them against corrosion. One method is to 
use a metallic paint, and to dip the metal plates 
into it while 7 by which a better contact 
between paint and iron is secured than by the 
use of a brush, Another method consists in coat- 
ing the iron with a metallic alloy; this is known 
as the Calamine Process, and is said to protect iron 
better than ordinary galvanising. The slates are 
by another method coated with a glass enamel, 
which is much more durable than ordinary enamel, 
and will not chip. : ; 

Whenever any kind of crime is committed in a 
railway carriage—and happily such offences are 
few and far between—there goes up acry for the 
adoption of saloon carriages, like those in use 
on the American railways. We fancy that the 
majority of British travellers would not like the 
innovation. To begin with, they like a certain 
amount of privacy whilst travelling ; and secondly, 
in our variable climate, a small snug travelling 
compartment becomes almost a necessity. It may 
also be taken for granted that a man on crime 
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| intent will, if foiled in his purpose on a journey, 

| sooner or later endeavour to accomplish his ends 

out of doors or in an ordinary dwelling-house ; 

and we must all admit that plenty of crimes 

are perpetrated between four walls, yet no one 

suggests that our rooms should all open into the 
street. 

Some years ago, Ex-Governor Stanford of Cali- 
fornia conceived the idea of obtaining the photo- 
graph of a horse in motion, for the purpose of 
determining the precise movements of the animal’s 
limbs. After various experiments, a photographer 
succeeded in discovering a method by which this 
might be done, it being possible to get an accurate 
impression of the movements of a horse passing 
the camera, although the exposure of the photo- 
graphic plate was estimated not to exceed one 
five-thousandth part of a minute. Every move- 
ment in the stride of a horse while running at full 
speed has been ascertained through the agency of 
this instantaneous process, with absolute accuracy. 
In order to demonstrate their correctness, views of 
the different movements are placed in a rotating 
instrument (called a zoogyroscope), similar to the 
amusing scientific toy known as the zoetrope ; and 
when it is turned rapidly by a hand-crank, the 
various photographs, as seen through the slits in 
the henieing disk, look like perfect images in con- 
tinuous natural motion, showing the various gaits 
of galloping, cantering, trotting, and walking. 
The invention has not only upset the theories 
of artists and others concerning the position of 
the limbs of moving animals, but has led to some 
important changes in the methods of horse-train- 


ing. 
An interesting discovery of relics of a bygone 
-f] age has just been made in Oxford Street, London, 
a during the demolition of some old houses there. 
The find consists of armour and weapons and some 
church utensils supposed to be of the fourteenth 


century. 


‘WHITE WATER,’ 


In connection with this curious phenomenon, 
an account of which appeared in our issue of June 
i} 11, another correspondent writes as follows: 


| I am not sure that the explanation of the 
‘white-water’ phenomenon given by your cor- 
respondent, is the correct one. The phenomenon 

is most rare, and is difficult to account for. In 
! Kingsley’s Letters from the Tropics, which appeared 
7 in Good Words for March 1870, it is thus referred 
| to; ‘As the steamer stopped last night to “ pack” 
her engines, and slipped along under sail at 
some three knots an hour, we made out clearly 
that the large diffused patches of phosphorescence 
were Medusx, slowly opening and shutting, and 
q rolling over and over now and then, giving 
out their light, as they rolled, seemingly from 
the thin limb alone, and not from the crown 
of their bell. And as we watched, a fellow-pas- 
q senger told how, between Ceylon and Singapore, 
:” he once witnessed that most rare and unex- 
i 0 phenomenon of “milky sea,” on which 
i r Collingwood writes in his charming book, 4 
y Naturalist's Rambles in the China Seas, Our 
a friend described the appearance as that of a sea of 
i shining snow rather Pa of milk, heaving gently 
beneath a starlit but moonless sky. A bucket 
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the Indiaman was well enough aware of the 
rarity of the sight, to call all the passengers on 
deck to see what they would never see again ; and 
on asking our captain, he assured us that he had 
not only never seen, but never heard of the 
—— in the West Indies.’ 

hough of rare occurrence even in the tropics, 


the summer of that year, the fishermen from 
Shields observed this unusual appearance in the 
water, which they called the ‘white sea.” It 
was first met with by the steamers leaving the 
Danish coast for the Tyne, and continued till 
off Shields, and northwards to the Coquet Island. 
The fishermen in setting their herring-nets in 
this ‘white sea’ found but few herrings, The 
nets were coloured as if dipped in a bath of lime. 
That year, the sea was unusually warm, the sea- 
thermometers registering the high temperature of 
fifty-eight to sixty-one degrees, This formation 
was supposed to be produced by an immense 
collection of floating crustaceans produced by 
the high sea-temperature. In 1816, a similar 
‘white sea’ was observed between Berwick and 
St Abb’s Head. In both years the herring-fishing 
was a failure, 


There being thus various kinds of ‘ white water,’ 
it is evident that there must be more causes than 
one to account for the phenomenon. It is there- 
fore reasonable enough to suppose that our former 
correspondent’s theory of ‘reflected light, or a 
sea mirage, is one of the possible causes.—Eb. ] 


BY THE SEA. 


Fierce on the white cliffs glows the August sun ; 
The fishing-vessels anchored in the bay 

Scarce heave upon the water. The ripe ears 

Of golden corn nod in the warm west breeze, 
Dreamful of Harvest ; while a gentle haze 
Wraps land and sea in its soft silvery folds, 

And throws a tender glory o’er the scene ! 


Smooth as a mirror, calm as Childhood’s sleep, 
The sea lies shimmering, a sheet of blue, 

In the bright golden sunlight. Here and there, 
In shadowy semblance, white and russet sails 
Fleck the horizon. 


On the yellow sand, 
The murmuring wavelets beat, what time their crests 
In tiny ripples break. With merry shout, 
The fair-haired darlings of our hearts and homes 
Their mimic castles build—a fruitless toil, 
Since the advancing swift-destroying tide 
Sweeps all before it. 


Emblem of the schemes 
Which we—but children of a later day— 
Plan for ourselves, to find the fébric frail 
As are those fragile castles of the sand ! 
A. 
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of water when taken up, was filled with the same 
half-luminous whiteness, which stuck to its sides 
when the water was drained off. The captain of 


this phenomenon was observed on the coast of 
Northumberland in 1878, In the early part of 
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